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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 


FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION, 1949-1950 


HIRAM W. EDWARDS, Secretary-Treasurer of the Committee; and Director 
of Relations with Schools, University of California 

The California Committee for the Study of Education came into 
being in February, 1941, and this is the ninth annual report to be presented 
to the California school public. Essentially, the California Committee, 
which is composed of representatives from various educational groups 
and institutions, is concerned with such problems as may be of mutual 
interest and that may be solved co-operatively. As has been stated in 
earlier reports, the California Committee conducts its studies and research 
work through subcommittees. If a problem justifies investigation, it is 
presented to a group of experts by the California Committee. The sub- 
committee members, who may or may not be members of the parent 
body, are invited to study the topics and formulate recommendations. 
Subcommittee members are selected on the basis of broad experience in 
a particular area and specific knowledge within the field to be studied. 

The majority of problems studied by the California Committee dur- 
ing its existence have been of a practical nature, particularly those involv- 
ing relationships between different levels of education and different 
institutions. Some illustrations of subjects in which the Committee has 
made valuable contributions are the minimum essentials for high school 
and college courses in foreign languages, uniform names and numbers for 
basic and required lower division college courses, accreditation of high 
schools and colleges, and the inculcation in the elementary school cur- 
ricula of matters tending to improve attitudes and practices in conser- 
vation. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Favorable action was taken by members of the Committee on a 
request from the California School Supervisors Association for a repre- 
sentative on the California Committee. The number of representatives 
serving on the Committee from the Western College Association was 
increased from one to two members. This increase was made in view of 
the expanding functions of the Western College Association. 

With the dissolution of the Western Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the representation from that organization was deleted 
from the membership list. 

SUMMARIES OF SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 

1. Subcommittee on Admissions. This subcommittee was estab- 
lished to study the problems of admission to colleges and universities of 
California, both from the standpoint of admission at the freshman level 
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and at the junior year (fifteenth grade).! In a progress report, the sub- 
committee chairman informed the California Committee of an attempt 
to establish statistical procedures that will improve the evaluation of 
admission requirements. Such procedures should necessarily be uniform 
among the participating junior colleges and state colleges. Entering stu- 
dents will be classified for statistical study, especially with the view of 
judging the importance of various patterns of subject preparation in high 
school and junior college. 

The statistical procedures now used by the University of California 
have been adopted by the subcommittee as a modus operandi. Two tenta- 
tive conclusions which have been reached in early observation of student 
records at the University of California are (1) that divergence from a 
definite pattern of required high school subjects by one or two subjects 
made no particular difference in the scholastic record in college, and 
(2) that previous scholastic performance does tend to indicate the stu- 
dent’s academic success. 

In arriving at definite recommendations, the subcommittee will take 
into account the belief that ability to meet entrance requirements should 
assure a student a reasonable chance to succeed in college. These require- 
ments should be elastic enough to admit a large proportion of those likely 
to succeed, but sufficiently selective to eliminate a large proportion of 
those unlikely to succeed. 

To determine the efficiency of entrance requirements, the subcom- 
mittee has decided that it will be necessary to correlate the student’s 
qualifications on entrance with his degree of subsequent success. Records 
of students admitted by fixed standards will be classified in three groups: 
(1) students whose records fall below a C average in college in their first 
semester, (2) those who attain a grade point average above 1.80 in the 
first semester, and (3) those who withdraw from college in the first 
semester. The efficiency of entrance requirements will be further judged 
by a comparison of students whose records suggest a highly favorable 
prognosis of scholastic success with those whose likelihood of achieving 
satisfactory grades is questionable. The differential between grades 
achieved in previous schools and in the first semester of college will fur- 
ther serve to indicate the efficaciousness of admission requirements. 

H. A. Spindt, Director of Admissions, University of California, is 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Admissions. The other members are 
H. C. Winbigler, Stanford University; H. M. McPherson, Napa Junior 
College; G. E. Dotson, Long Beach City College; Reverend John Foudy, 
Catholic school administration; F. M. Lawson, Sacramento public schools; 
A. C. Graves, Humboldt State College; Florence Brady, Occidental Col- 
lege; Joe H. West, San Jose State College; Hugh M. Bell, Chico State 
College; Stanley B. Freeborn, University of California; Hugh Willett, 


1“The Establishment of the California Subcommittee on Admissions,’’ California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXIII (October, 1948), 338. 
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University of Southern California; and Basil H. Peterson, Orange Coast 


Junior College. 

2. Subcommittee on Scholarship Awards. A study of scholarship 
awards was authorized by the California Committee at its spring meeting, 
1949, as a result of a request of President Robert Gordon Sproul of the 
University of California.1 The subcommittee progress report indicates 
that action has been taken on every point included in the original pro- 
posal. The main item in connection with the investigation is concerned 
with the determination of the amount and type of funds that will be 
necessary to assure the four-year college education of our distinguished 
and qualified high school graduates, regardless of economic status. 
Answers to questionnaires completed by high school principals have 
served to indicate the percentages of graduates, both outstanding and 
capable, who are annually prevented from entering collegiate institutions 
by reason of lack of finances. In this study the answers of principals whose 
schools are within commuting distance of a public institution of higher 
learning are also compared with those whose schools are more remote. 

The Subcommittee on Scholarship Awards is furthermore interested 
in recommending the type of organization and the nature of procedures 
that will serve to satisfy the proposal regarding subsistence scholarships 
as outlined in the Strayer committee report.” 

The criteria of selection of scholars as used by leading universities 
throughout the country have been analyzed and compared with methods 
now employed in California. In addition to the factors of financial need, 
academic achievement, and promise of future success, many of the 
scholarship programs throughout the United States require test scores on 
some form of aptitude test as a criterion of selection. Some universities 
that use these examinations have found them to be the most reliable single 
instrument of selection. 

Other surveys completed by the subcommittee have indicated the 
amount of financial assistance now available to college students in the 
State of California in the form of scholarships and loans. Job possibilities 
could not be included in the study because the information available 
would not be reliable or consistent. 

The members of the subcommittee believe that, generally, those 
qualified secondary school graduates who applied for college scholar- 
ships but did not win awards would represent the number of students 
who needed financial assistance, and would in all likelihood be among 
those to benefit under a plan of state scholarships as proposed by the 


1 “Annual Report of the California Committee for the Study of Education,” California Schools, 
XX (September, 1949), 253-54. 

2 “Subsistence Scholarships,’ in A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education, pp. 109-11. Prepared by the Committee on the Conduct of the Study, Appointed by the 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the State Board of Education, 
George D. Strayer, Chairman, Monroe E. Deutsch, and Aubrey A. Douglass. Berkeley, California: 
Published by the Committee for the Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education, March 
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Strayer Committee. For this reason, it was believed important to learn 
whether or not those unsuccessful applicants for scholarships at the state 
colleges, the state university, and several of the private colleges were 
unable to continue their education. These surveys, for the most part, have 
been completed and they provide an indication of the amount of the 
financial assistance necessary to assure a four-year collegiate course for 
capable secondary school students now financially unable to attend a 
college. 

3. Subconmittee on Developing Better Ethical Standards among 
Students. The preliminary studies of this subcommittee were essentially 
of an exploratory nature, since this problem, important as it is, has not 
previously received extensive investigation. The subcommittee was agreed 
that it should be possible to set up a code of ethical principles which 
would be generally accepted as being sound and right. Techniques and 
methods would need to be devised for introducing the code of ethical 
principles in school curricula and for developing suitable and practical 
means of motivation, so that the ideals could be instilled in the students. 

During the discussion following the progress report of the subcom- 
mittee, mention was made of the importance of the work done by teachers 
in developing a sense of values among their students. Often this work is 
offset, if not undone, by influences and activities in the home, indicating 
that education in this field is needed also for the parents. 

Agreement between the student’s ethical code and the school opera- 
tional code is fundamentally important and requires active co-operation 
of the principal and the deans with student leaders. 

Members of the subcommittee feel that some of the practices in the 
teaching of ethical standards, at certain levels, are excellent and that 
investigation of those practices will be valuable. 

The California Committee recommended that the work of this sub- 
committee continue and offered to appoint additional members to the 
study group. At the request of the subcommittee for a larger membership, 
Mrs. Erma Pixley of the Curriculum Division of the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, and John W. Wilson, Principal of the David Starr Jordan High 
School, Long Beach, were invited to serve as members of the subcommit- 
tee in the further study of the problem. 

4. Subcommittee on Reciprocity at the Junior Level. The estab- 
lishment of this subcommittee was authorized at the annual spring meet- 
ing, 1949, to study reciprocity at the junior level among colleges in Cali- 
fornia in the acceptance of lower division programs of instruction.! 

Two tentative conclusions have been reached by the subcommittee 
in preliminary study. A complete survey of lower division requirements 
in four-year colleges of the state is necessary. Furthermore, the junior 
colleges need to conduct studies to determine accurately the effects of 


1 “Annual Report of the California Committee for the Study of Education,” California Schools, 
XX (September, 1949), 253-54. 
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the present situation upon junior college graduates who enter four-year 
colleges in California. With such information available, the subcommittee 
will then be able to make definite recommendations as to a minimum 
program and requirements for admission to the junior level in collegiate 
programs of study. 

Three important questions now face the subcommittee and will be 
studied by the members. Would it be possible to establish a system of 
reciprocity in which admission to the junior level might be based on 
number of units completed rather than on the completion of a specific 
subject pattern? Can examinations serve to determine eligibility of admis- 
sion with junior status? What effects on admission procedures at the 
junior level may be expected as a result of the various experiments in 
general education at the lower division level? 

The subcommittee was requested to continue the study on reci- 
procity at the junior level. Monroe E. Deutsch, Chairman of the World 
Affairs Council of California, has been invited to serve as consultant to 
the subcommittee and has accepted. Grace V. Bird, Associate Director 
of the Office of Relations with Schools, University of California, has a!so 
agreed to work with the subcommittee. 

5. Subcommittee on Foreign Languages. The State Department of 
Education published a bulletin ! in which were included the final reports 
of seven language groups. Original plans of the Committee embraced 
similar reports in Chinese and Japanese. Owing to the fact that very few, 
if any, California high schools or junior colleges have offered study in 
either Chinese or Japanese, there seemed to be less need at this time for 
preparing outlines of minimum essentials in these two languages. How- 
ever, it is desirable to prepare the groundwork for an introduction of the 
study of one or both of these Oriental languages in our secondary schools. 

The Chinese Language Division, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Shih-hsiang Chen, has prepared proposals that will be of value and 
interest to school and college teachers and administrators in California. 
The proposals have been approved by the Steering Committee for inclu- 
sion in this report. 

SOME TENTATIVE PROPOSALS 
TOWARD FORMULATING A PROGRAM OF 
TEACHING CHINESE IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES? 
INtropucToRY Note 

In formulating a program for teaching the Chinese language in secondary 

schools, perhaps two basic points should be taken into consideration on both ideal 


1 Minimum Essentials for a Foreign Language Program for the High School. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, May, 1949. Sacramento 14: California 
State Department of Education, 1949. Pp. xvi+ 102. 

2 Prepared by Professor Shih-hsiang Chen, Chairman, Chinese Language Division, Subcommittee 
on Foreign Languages, on the basis of a preliminary discussion with two other members of the divi- 
sion—Y. R. Chao and Richard J. Miller of the University of California, Berkeley—with concurrence 
by correspondence from S. W. Chan of Stanford University and Y. C. Chu of University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 
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and practical grounds. First, how should such a program be fitted into a high school 
system? Second, in what form and manner can the Chinese language be taught effec- 
tively on the high school level? Answers to both questions must take into considera- 
tion the same unfortunate reality that, although the importance of learning Chinese 
has been realized more and more keenly, for a number of reasons it is still generally 
regarded as an exotic novelty. Furthermore, this exoticism, which is obviously a 
barrier to any sound pedagogy, instead of being appreciably lessened in inverse 
proportion to increased effort on the part of the instructor, has often been exploited 
as a teaching expedient. Of course, there are strikingly picturesque qualities of the 
Chinese language, such as the written characters and the modulating tones, that can, 
admittedly, induce great curiosity and esthetic pleasure on the part of the student 
and that can profitably be considered in specialized studies of comparative culture 
and philology. But for educational purposes, especially on the high school level, it is 
more fundamental to formulate and drive home the fact that Chinese is as much a 
modern, living language as any other, used by hundreds of millions in conversation, 
for practical communication of thoughts and ideas in daily life as well as for inter- 
pretation of their past culture and philology. The Chinese language should be taught 
as a living tongue, especially on the high school level; and it should be a matter of 
first concern to develop ways and methods to facilitate such instruction and, with 
due respect for the unique features of the language, to reduce as far as possible the 
impression of its quaintness and exoticism. 

If the above premise is granted, then the answer to our first question, i.e., how 
the program can and should fit into the high school system, would be that it should 
be so developed as to make it feasible to teach Chinese in high schools on a par with 
the more familiar foreign languages such as German, French, and Spanish. Such 
teaching materials and methods are to be proffered so that the student studying 
Chinese would receive credit recognition equivalent to that which he would have 
received had he been studying another foreign language. This is ideally what should 
be done, and is perhaps also the only practical way for having Chinese taught in 
high schools. Further, there are reasons for belief that with the remarkable advance- 
ment of Chinese studies and the fruitful philological investigations of the Chinese 
language in leading universities, such a program is practicable if given some spe- 
cific aid. 

Secondly, regarding the question as to the manner and form in which Chinese 
should be presented in high schools as a foreign language, the committee recommends, 
summarily, the teaching of romanized, modern, colloquial Chinese rather than the 
character-drawing script. We fully recognize that the characters do hold some curious 
interest of value for instruction (although often on much too amateurish a level, 
too easily nearing dilettantism unless a good dose of the whole philosophy and 
history of the evolution of Chinese characters be injected into the textbooks, which 
then will be too much for high school students to take). Although we further 
recognize the fact that the characters are still used by the Chinese as a chief means 
of writing their language and that foreign students of the language eventually will 
have to come into contact with this writing, nevertheless, the fact has to be faced 
squarely that the distracting, difficult, and time-consuming process of learning the 
characters stands too much in the way of the young beginner in learning the total, 
more fundamental, reality of Chinese as a living tongue, i.e., a working knowledge 
of the essentials of syntax and of a living vocabulary. When we consider that these 
essentials, being fundamental to any living tongue, can be adequately represented 
in a sound system of romanization, there seems to be no reason to let the student’s 
progress be so hindered by learning the characters that consequently the Chinese 
language, so keenly realized as an important foreign language, should be deprived 
of a credit status on a par with the other major foreign languages. 
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It is well known that the Chinese themselves, since the early decades of this 
century, have been trying to adopt an alphabetic form of writing. Whether eventually 
this will supersede the characters has to depend on quite complex political and social 
circumstances. Or the supersedure may be, for elementary and mass education at 
least, just a matter of time. This, however, by no means suggests that the time will 
come when the Chinese characters will be entirely of no value. On the contrary, 
it can be safely maintained that for the understanding of the long history of Chinese 
culture in higher learning and academic research, the knowledge of the characters 
will always be of great value and indispensable and that even in the more ordinary 
walks of life the use of the characters may not be abandoned for quite some time. 
What is meant here, however, is simply that for our designated limited purpose, 
namely, to provide for high schools an effective, fruitful program for teaching the 
essentials of the syntax and vocabulary of Chinese as a modern living tongue (such 
essentials as must form the basis for the learning of any modern language), we can 
look toward the Chinese themselves and find that alphabetic writing has not only 
been thought of among educators and philologists as an ideal for effective elementary 
teaching of the language but has been actually developed into a well-rounded system, 
tested and proved successful. This system is the “National Romanization” or Gwoyeu 
Romatzyh (G. R.). A number of other systems of romanization have been designed 
by both foreigners and Chinese. Arguments for or against any of these systems for 
political reasons, or regarding minute details, do not concern us here. Nor are we at 
the present insisting on recommending any particular system. But a consideration of 
one of the established systems such as the G. R. might make clearer the problems of 
teaching romanized Chinese and lead to satisfactory solution of them for practical 
purposes. 

First, the G. R. tonal spelling, giving an individuality to the physiognomy 
of the romanized words, has proved in practice to be a powerful aid in enabling the 
student to grasp the material with greater ease, precision, and clearness. Secondly, 
it does away with all the diacritical marks or figures, while adequately representing 
the tone-distinctions with letters incorporated as an integral part of each word; thus 
in its way it simplifies orthography and facilitates printing. Thirdly, it is a system 
that has not only been consistently and successfully tried in both military and civilian 
courses in the United States since 1943 * but has been also used with a full demonstra- 
tion of its advantages and desirability in an up-to-date textbook—Mandarin Primer 
by Yuen Ren Chao (Harvard University Press, 1948)—which is gaining wider and 
wider use. Although the book is designed primarily for college courses and adult 
education, its content, including analysis of grammar, sounds, and explanations of 
teaching methods, treats so thoroughly all the problems and features of beginner’s 
modern spoken Chinese (in Mandarin), that much can be drawn from it to make 
a useful text for high schools according to the principles and goals proposed above. 
In compilation of the proposed future high school edition serious consideration 
will be given also to the advantages of other texts and romanization systems that may 
be adopted or incorporated. This suggestion is made here that inasmuch as high school 
Chinese is generally in the pre-inceptive stage, it is highly desirable that establishment 
of instruction in this subject be considered on such a basis as would make possible 
its co-ordination with a college course of the same nature, under a clearly defined 
and meticulously wrought system of teaching methods and materials actually 
embodied in such existing texts as the Mandarin Primer. 

In formulating a program of high school Chinese, the first concern will be to 
decide on the quantity of vocabulary in a word list and the scope of the essentials 
of grammar to be covered. Using the romanized system of writing without the 
complication of the characters, we are able to define a word in modern spoken 


1In England this system has been consistently used by the London School of Oriental and 
African Studies, in classes and in its several publications. 
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Chinese as a syntactic unit, regardless of its number of syllables, spelt in one word- 
form as exemplified in the Mandarin Primer, which feature represents the crystaliza- 
tion into concrete examples of the accepted working definition of a word in modern 
Chinese among grammarians and philologists. It is in this sense of “Chinese words” 
that our word list will be counted. Besides deciding upon the scope of the word list 
and the essentials of grammar, we shall also consider recommending a small number 
of characters to be introduced, very sparsely in the first year, and chiefly in the 
second. This recommendation is not made as a mere courteous gesture to the time- 
honoured characters. Our main emphasis is still on using romanization as the sole 
means to effect the proficiency of the student’s spoken Chinese in two years’ time. 
The characters, on the other hand, are taught for their own practical value to the 
student, whether he will later take up advanced studies of Chinese literature in 
college, or learn only this small number of characters which may most likely be of 
interest to him in his daily life. Therefore, the selection of characters to be taught 
will be governed by two principles. They will include some basic characters 
graphically most interesting and capable of giving the student a sense of the truth 
about Chinese etymology in its graphic aspect, and those which appear as public 
signs, Outstanding in Chinese newspapers, or characters for such Anglicized Chinese 
as most often occurs in English papers or speech. The number of these chosen charac- 
ters should not exceed 200 for a two-year program, so that thus taught for their 
definitive value they may not be too much of an added burden in the main course of 
instruction by romanization. 

The following is a brief outline summarizing the committee’s tentative proposals 
for discussion: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The program is proposed for two years, or approximately 300 hours of 
instruction. 

2. For the first year, a vocabulary of around 700 words (syntactic units in 
romanization) such as are most commonly used in simple conversation is provided. 
These should be learned by rote. A good foundation of accurate pronunciation must 
be laid by intensive drill. Type sentences and phrases, idiomatically making active 
use of these words, are to be memorized and practiced in conversational exercises. 
About a hundred such simple phrases and sentences when memorized should form 
the basis for the student’s pattern for expression of his thought within the vocabulary 
he has acquired. 

3. At the end of the second year, by addition and derivation, the vocabulary is 
increased to 2000. Whereas in the first year the approach is mainly functional, dur- 
ing the second year it will be more analytical. While sentences idiomatically express- 
ing much more complex thoughts naturally will be developed with the increase of 
the vocabulary, grammatical analysis must be adequately introduced. Whereas dur- 
ing the first year the vocabulary chiefly deals with expressions used in daily life, in 
the second year some basic knowledge of Chinese culture and history and contem- 
porary events should be incorporated in the texts. 

4. During the two years the characters are introduced in a one-to-ten propor- 
tion with the words, i.e., about 70 characters for the first year and 130 in the second, 
to be selected and taught on the principals proposed in the “Introductory Note” 
above. 

5. Grammar is generally to be taught inductively, with concrete illustrations of 
type sentences and phrases, developed as these accumulate. In the second year, some 
deductive approach can be used, of which the end in view is, however, toward func- 
tional rules rather than formal theories. 

6. To aid instruction, the use of gramophone records, films, dramatization, and 
other means of direct contact with the language is of course always encouraged. 
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7. If the instruction of Chinese in high schools is to start on a sound and effec- 
tive basis to bring it on a par with other major foreign languages, which is necessary 
and highly possible, co-ordinate projects should be advised in higher institutions to 
train teachers and to make texts for the specific purpose. Time and effort must be 


taken to establish this special field of educational work. 


8. In the State of California, incidental consideration may also be given to the 
fact that there is a large Chinese population consisting of residents or citizens born 
in the United States who speak only the Cantonese dialect. Following the trends in 
China which tend to make Mandarin the national language, there has been a growing 
interest among these people in learning Mandarin and training themselves as teachers. 


A great part of this program can be used for them as well. 
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CERTIFICATION IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1949-50 
JAMES C. STONE, Consultant in Teacher Education 


@ The largest number of certification documents issued to teachers 
in any single year in the history of California’s public schools 
was recorded during 1949-50 by the Credentials Office. 


@ There has been a sharp decline in the number of emergency 
credentials granted, as well as a substantial increase in the 
number of regular credentials issued. 


@ The 35,540 teachers who were granted credentials during 1949 
received or already held in force a total of 52,563 valid docu- 
ments authorizing service in California public schools. 


@ The number of credentials granted in 1949-50 upon the recom- 
mendation of California colleges and universities is four times 
as large as in the preceding year. 


@ The number of regular credentials issued for secondary school 
teaching continues to be greater than the number of regular 
credentials issued for elementary school teaching. 

These are some of the facts revealed by two extensive reports recently 
prepared by the Credentials Office for the State Board of Education. The 
first report, entitled “Annual Statistical Report on Teacher Certification,” 
covers the number and types of documents issued during the fiscal year 
1949-50. The second report, entitled “Number of Teachers Certificated, 
1949,” 1 contains data on the number of individual teachers certificated 
during the calendar year 1949 and the relationship of the number of 
teachers to the number and types of documents held. Each of these reports 
is discussed in some detail in the following pages. 
ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT ON TEACHER CERTIFICATION, 1949-50 


The annual compilation of data on the number and types of creden- 
tials, life diplomas, and permits for public school service issued by the 
State Board of Education is presented in the tables that follow. Credentials 
are reported by number, type, method of issuance, and level of service 
authorized. Comparisons are made with similar data for the preceding 
fiscal year, 1948-49. 

Table 1 shows that the total number of documents of all types issued 
during 1949-50 was 48,498, an increase of 2 per cent over the number 
issued in 1948-49. This is the largest number of documents issued to 

1The term teacher as used in these reports includes classroom teachers, supervisors, admin- 


istrators, and other credentialed personnel. The terms document and certificate refer to credentials, 
life diplomas, permits, and other official forms which authorize service in California public schools. 
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Table 1 


CREDENTIALS, LIFE DIPLOMAS, AND PERMITS AUTHORIZING PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SERVICE ISSUED, JULY 1, 1949, TO JUNE 30, 1950 


Regular 
Re- 
’ e Issued | Emer- anne Life ‘ 
ssue on gency ts) 4° er- 
Type of Document on institu- Cre- | Regular — mits Total 
direct tional | dentials} Cre- pe 
applica- | recom- dentials 
tion menda- 
tion 

Administration Credential _- ~~ ---- 513 395 260 
Adult Education Credential-_--_--- vi he 1,003 
Exchange Teacher Credential------ eee |e Rete 
General Elementary Credential___-| 3,786 1,697 7,978 
Provisional General Elementary 

CSS eS eee eres cD is 1) Reese, | Serene 
General Secondary Credential_ _--_- 3,266 1,023 1,918 
Health and Development Creden- 

BRR Ses Se oe wares ee 539 
Junior College Credential -__--_----- 194 A eer: 

Junior High Credential -_-_--_------- 928 108 19 
Junior High and Elementary Cre- 

TLE ON RR Ee hg RS ec (ere eee St (Coe! | (Ee re |e eee 25 
Kindergarten-Primary Credential _- 426 215 681 234 (2 eerie tae 1,642 
Provisional Kindergarten-Primary 

Credential _ ____ Beare dart eee Boe ee see ee ee 159 
Special Secondary Credential_----- 2,095 1,397 942 1,308 iif i a ee 6,013 
Supervision Credential_._...------- 147 56 69 46 7175) ea Eee 335 
CS GIR SE I ee RED) RN he a Aen, | ene.) | Oe Woe Ae oo Lae 2 ber 2.577 
ES SS eee ee eRe ene S), One anna. (CMe ee nee Oe Ene: (CMR eter <| [eee Mieteee 2) 2,161 2,161 

(CCS (Sn Senay pe ea OPS 15,464 4,942 | 13,409 7,573 2372 4,738 | 48,498 
Total for same period last year_| 13,504 3,461 | 17,318 6,918 2411 4,291 | 47,603 
Increase or decrease over last year 
RNOINRE ccs octet eee tee +1,960 | +1,481 | —3,909 +655 +261 +447 +895 
Meme ee. < cocoa See +15 +43 —23 +9 +12 +10 +2 


teachers and other certificated personnel in any single year in the history 
of California’s public schools. The total number of regular credentials 
issued was 20,406, an increase of 20 per cent over the total for the previous 
year. A notable increase of 15 per cent appears in the number of regular | 
credentials issued on direct application through the Credentials Office. 
The increases of 9 per cent in life diplomas issued and 12 per cent in 
renewals granted, shown in Table 1, indicate progress toward stabilization 
of the profession in California for the first time since World War II, a 
situation which may be subject to acute reversal in the early future. 
The greater number of secondary school teachers who have renewed 
their credentials or obtained life diplomas, as shown in Table 2, gives 
evidence of a lesser degree of turnover among secondary school teachers 
than among elementary school teachers. 
Table 2 shows that of the 25,270 documents issued during the year 
on the regular basis (i.e., other than the emergency basis), 14,158 author- 
ized secondary school teaching service and 11,112 authorized elementary 
teaching service. Thus, in spite of the fact that California’s need for ele- 
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Table 2 


NUMBER OF REGULAR CREDENTIALS, RENEWALS, AND LIFE DIPLOMAS 
ISSUED FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHING SERVICE 


July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950 


Regular Credentials 


Issued on Life 


Type of Document Issued on | Institu- ‘ Total 
Direct tional —— Diplomas 
Applica- Recom- 
tion menda- 
tion 
ELEMENTARY CREDENTIALS. ------ 5,482 1,912 2,664 1,054 11,112 


Including Kindergarten-Primary, Provi- 
sional Kindergarten-Primary, General 
Elementary, Provisional General Elemen- 
tary, Junior High and Elementary 


SECONDARY CREDENTIALS..--_-----_- 6,483 2,579 3,951 1,145 14,158 
Including Junior High, General Second- 
ary, Special Secondary, and Junior College 


POMS seta c cosets aesesecones 11,965 4,491 6,615 2,199 25,270 


mentary school teachers far outweighs the need for secondary school 
teachers, the number of regular credentials issued for secondary school 
teaching continues to be greater than the number issued for elementary 
school teaching. 

A total of 13,409 emergency credentials, as shown in Table 1, was 
issued during the fiscal year 1949-50, a decrease of 23 per cent from 
the number issued during the previous year. Of these emergency creden- 
tials, 65 per cent authorized service in elementary schools (681 emer- 
gency kindergarten-primary and 7,978 general elementary credentials). 
The 50 per cent decrease (Table 3) in the number of emergency creden- 
tials issued between May 1 and September 15, 1950, as compared with the 
number issued during the similar period in 1949, is probably the result 
of the increase in the supply of teachers with regular credentials as well 
as of the more stringent regulations governing the issuance of emergency 
credentials recently adopted by the State Board of Education. The neces- 
sity for issuing emergency credentials has continued to a lessened degree 
into the current school year. However, this necessity may increase again 
as the current world crisis extends its demands upon the manpower of 
our state and nation, and a re-evaluation of present emergency credential 
regulations may be necessary.? 

Of the total number of regular credentials granted, the number 
issued on the basis of institutional recommendations has been in recent 
years the smaller proportion. Since 1947 this proportion has gradually 

1 At its meeting on August 25, 1950, the State Board of Education granted authority to the 


Commission of Credentials to issue additional types of emergency credentials as required. (See 
page 362.) 
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Table 3 


NUMBER OF CREDENTIALS 
ISSUED ON EMERGENCY BASIS 


May 1, 1949, to September 15, 1949 and 
May 1, 1950, to September 15, 1950 


Number of Credentials 
Issued 
Type of Document 
1949 1950 

Administration. ..<...<-<--<s<= 218 148 
Adult Education...............- 340 41 
General Elementary---.--------- 5,498 2,799 
General Secondary------.------- 877 447 
Health and Development-------- 304 248 
SPTTRTERS | SC CRRA laa Sate eee VS re oe 
Kindergarten-Primary.....-.---- 546 207 
Special Secondary.....---------- 487 253 
SUDSTWANION . . os cnccccceencccc 51 41 

a ee 8,333 4,184 
Percentage of decrease.........--]------------ 50.2 


been increasing. During the fiscal year 1949-50, a total of 4,942 credentials 
was issued on institutional recommendation (Table 1). This represents 
24 per cent of the total number of regular credentials issued during that 
period, and a gain of 1,481 (43 per cent) over the number granted on the 
same basis during the previous year. The largest gain was in the number 
of special secondary credentials granted (73 per cent increase), followed 
by general elementary credentials (59 per cent increase), and general 
secondary credentials (11 per cent increase). Despite the great need for 
elementary teachers, the number of credentials authorizing secondary 
school teaching issued through the colleges and universities (including 
general secondary, special secondary, junior high, and junior college 
credentials) outnumbers by 667 those issued for elementary school teach- 
ing (including kindergarten-primary and general elementary credentials). 

As shown in Table 4, the University of Southern California leads in 
the number of recommendations for issuance of credentials (799), fol- 
lowed by San Francisco State College (481), San Jose State College (406), 
the University of California, Los Angeles (350), San Diego State College 
(343), and the University of California, Santa Barbara (335). Each of 
the other institutions issued less than 300. 

The decrease in number of emergency credentials issued and the 
corresponding increase in number of regular credentials issued are in con- 
formity with predictions based on the estimated increase in the supply 
of regularly credentialed teachers as reported in the 1950 survey of teacher 
supply and demand. 


1 James C. Stone and Aubrey A. Douglass, ‘“Teacher Supply and Demand in California, 1950,’ 
California Schools, XXI (May, 1950), 123ff. 
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Table 4 


NUMBER AND KINDS OF CREDENTIALS ISSUED ON 
INSTITUTIONAL RECOMMENDATION 


July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950 


Type of Credential Recommended 
Institution G G ; P - “ Total 
en. en. ¥. r. gtn.-| Spec. 
Adm. Elem.| Sec. | Col. | High | Prim.| Sec. Supv 

University of Southern California___| 128 182 226 15 10 63 158 17 799 
San Francisco State College..-._--- 31 239 i | 7 22 99 2| 481 
San Jose State College__......__-_- 5 118 , | See 3 21 238 1 406 
eng of California, Los Angeles 18 114 65 (Se 26 110 10 350 
San Diego State College__...____-- 15 159 ye 25 10 87 3 343 
enw of California, Santa Bar- 

HOM Sect er dare alte aes 3 Cy | a See 46 18 225 1 335 
University of California, Berkeley - - 15 112 146 19 >| See Ue as 2 296 
Stanford University_.........----- 79 96 100 4 | | Ree SES) ee 280 
College of the Pacific........._.-_- 31 79 4 ; S| ee 46 7 226 
‘Woisuer Callies... sh 71 29 ) i Eee 12 | as 178 
Fresno State College._.........--- 4 53 | See 6 77 3 169 
Chico State College_........._---- 6 46 >| ae 2 4 Wieececet 1S 
Claremont Graduate School_---__--- 42 26 75 i | Soe ae) Reece 1 1 146 
George bag College._._..---}_----- | es ee || Sees aay (. || Bases 144 
Occidental —— Selle ee See? 81 30 y eee WES | a 137 
University of Redlands______.____- 12 55 , | Be PREIS SESRM 24 2 118 
Humboldt State College__..___.__- 6 20 > | SS 5 6 15 z 71 
Immaculate Heart College___...__-}_----- 31 ) | CS) See 3 y | ee 60 
California College of Arts and Crafts|.....-|.-.---]..----]------]------]------ y 7” | Sea 44 
San Francisco College for Women_--}-_--_--- 31 3 | SSD eee SEs Seb 40 
College of the Holy Names-_-.------|_----- 28 (| 2 eee | | ARS 37 
Dominican eal Pines SSS SETS 17 i SRI Raper |) | ees, PS 31 
Wills Conese... 2-2 5 il een 8 1 | NS ee 9 Bite 27 
California fais Polytechnic College-|.......|.... | 2 ea, Sees 5 al ae 22 
Mount Saint anew s College. -_.._-|_----- 12 7 | SS SHON) SET CP PS) Se ek 19 
Chapman College... ..............-}..-... | oe, ae Se Ane 1 Se 10 
PCO! a aaa | SESS Sees y | eee! PRS 10 
University of San Francisco--_-___---|_----- 1 | | SOE Aion Meee “Rees! Se 10 
Loyola: University at Los Angeles. ..)......f.25--)50...08 . 4 cchen. oho. - foe oo cfee oc 0 

WORE rice oa watcieatiey wee 395 | 1,697 | 1,023 51 108 | 215 | 1,397 56 | 4,942 


ee ee ee 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS CERTIFICATED, 1 1949 


The report on the “Number of Teachers Certificated” shows that 
from January 1 to December 31, 1949, a total of 35,540 persons received 
certification documents. While information is not available on how many 
of these persons actually taught during the year, it is interesting to note 
that 78,069 teachers were reported by county superintendents of schools 
to be at work as of October 31, 1949.1 

The 35,540 persons certificated in 1949 received a total of 40,722 
documents—an average of 1.2 documents per person. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of the 40,722 documents issued during 
1949 according to the teaching level of service authorized and the method 
of issuance. Of the total number issued, 44 per cent were regular creden- 
tials (35 per cent issued on direct application through the Credentials 
Office and 9 per cent on institutional recommendation); 35 per cent 


1 Tbid., 113-18. 
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were issued as emergency credentials. A large proportion of these emer- 
gency credentials—two out of three—were for elementary school teach- 
ing service. 

Table 5 also shows that of the total documents issued (40,722), the 
largest number were granted for elementary school teaching (18,910). 
However, of those issued as regular credentials (17,671), the greatest 
proportion were granted for secondary school service. This was true for 
the credentials issued on direct application as well as those granted on 
institutional recommendation. Again, this indicates that California is 
training and certificating a larger number of fully qualified teachers for 
secondary school service than for elementary school service, although the 
state’s need for teachers is in the opposite proportion. 

At the time the 35,540 persons received credentials in 1949, they 
held 11,841 other documents that were valid and in force. Adding these 
11,841 documents to the 40,722 documents granted during 1949 shows 
that these 35,540 teachers actually held 52,563 valid documents, or an 
average of one and one-half documents per teacher. 


Table 5 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATION DOCUMENTS ISSUED DURING 1949, 
ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF SERVICE AUTHORIZED 
AND TYPE OF DOCUMENT 


Regular Credentials 
: , ne oe - 
: ° nstitu- gency ife 
Level of Service Authorized aed on aml Creden- nd eae Diplomas Total 
— | | tials 
tion : 
tion 
Elementary Education _------- 4,843 1,380 9,487 2202 978 18,910 
Secondary Education. -_------ 5,415 1,904 2,837 3,369 986 14,511 
Adult Education_-.--....-..-- Bee: |Sanccncawe 1,040 514 6 3,949 
Administration and Supervision 640 379 388 226 128 1,761 
Auxiliary Service_..-.-.------ 691 30 662 177 31 1,591 
La aS ae cr 13,978 3,693 14,414 6,508 2,129 40,722 
Per cent of Total. .......- 35 9 35 16 Bill 100 


Table 6 shows that the number of documents held per teacher ranged 
from one to ten. Sixty-three per cent of the 35,540 teachers held only 
one such document; 37 per cent held two or more documents. Slightly 
more than one-third of the 52,563 documents held were emergency cre- 
dentials; one-third were regular credentials issued on direct application; 
one-tenth were regular credentials issued on the basis of institutional 
recommendation; and the remainder were renewals of credentials previ- 
ously issued, or were life diplomas. The type of document most commonly 
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Table 6 


NUMBER OF VALID INDIVIDUAL DOCUMENTS 


THEN HELD BY EACH TEACHER 
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Number of Documents Number of Teachers 
Held by Individual Certificated in 1949 

| Se ene ene ye pera | A ene 22,529 

). ETE RSE nes) Ske emer 10,100 

A oes needs eeian eat ene ae 2,089 

5 SERRE UAT S| SLOANE 618 

|; SRO REE) be SR en 150 

| SOE PRA RENE SELEY RE SoS EO 42 

, EE ERIE eee en ee 7 

ea ee eae ee 2 

(| SEES ENT Se) ETN es eerie 2 

) (| RE eS See er ress ae 1 

"EGNGt (ORONOE eos oc eo acnonia ca wddnwanaesae aes 35,540 

Total valid certification documents held by these 
52,563 


is kh eeesccccccsessstasicadabewennsmeqans 


held by fully qualified teachers was the general secondary credential; 
the next most commonly held document was the general elementary 
credential issued on the emergency basis. 

A random sampling of two thousand applications showed that 
approximately one-third of the 35,540 teachers were “new” teachers, i.e., 
teachers certificated in California for the first time during 1949. One- 
third of the “new” teachers received emergency credentials. Less than 
three per cent of all those receiving credentials during 1949 were persons 
returning to the teaching profession after having previously withdrawn. 

In the studies of teacher supply and demand made in 1949 and 1950,1 
it was disclosed that approximately one-half of the total of new teachers 
needed each year in California are required to replace those withdrawing 
from the profession. The small number of persons who are apparently 
returning to teaching seems to indicate that most of those who withdraw 
from public school teaching do not return to it. The problem of teacher 
turnover, which is particularly acute at the elementary school level, is 
one that merits serious study by California educators, and represents 
a challenge to all who are interested in the well-being of public education. 
"1 James C. Stone and Aubrey A. Douglass, “‘Teacher Supply and Demand,” California Schools, 


XX (April, 1949), 89-103; and “Teacher Supply and Demand in California, 1950,” California 
Schools, XXI (May, 1950), 113-134. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 

Autce L. SprLLane has been appointed to succeed Cecy] N. Havelin 
as Consultant in Health Education in the Bureau of Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Since 1946, Mrs. Spillane has been 
chief of the division of public health education in the Department of 
Public Health, San Francisco. During the year 1945-46 she served as 
administrative assistant to the Public Health Committee of the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce. From 1943 to 1945 Mrs. Spillane was head of 
the health education section of the Washington State Department of 
Health. From 1938 to 1943 she was public information editor for the 
California State Department of Public Health. Earlier she had taught in 
high schools in Los Angeles, Madera, and Contra Costa counties, and she 
had also been a reporter on two California newspapers. 

Mrs. Spillane is a graduate of the University of California, Berkeley, 
and holds the degree of Master of Public Health from Yale University. 
She is a fellow of the American Public Health Association and a member 
of the National Association of Sanitarians, the American School Health 
Association, and Theta Sigma Phi, women’s national journalistic honor 
society. Her appointment was effective August 17, 1950. 

Mrs. Havelin has been with the department since July 1, 1944, serv- 
ing first as director of the California Community Health Education 
Project which was financed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, and later 
as consultant in health education. She retires to private life in Altadena. 


Ray H. Jounson has been appointed to serve as a field representative 
in the Field Records Unit of the Division of Public School Administra- 
tion, with headquarters in Sacramento. Since 1947 Mr. Johnson has been 
Deputy County Superintendent of Schools of Del Norte County, and 
in 1947-48 he served also as probation officer for the county. For several 
years before and after his service in the U. S. Coast Guard, 1942 to 1945, 
Mr. Johnson served as business manager and accountant in business firms 
in California and Texas. From 1934 to 1940 he was a teacher and principal 
in various public schools in Texas. He holds a bachelor of science degree 
from North Texas State College, Denton, and has done graduate work 
at the University of Texas, Austin. His appointment was effective June 
1, 1950. 
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DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
FRANK M. WRIGHT, Chief . 


APPORTIONMENT OF STATE SCHOOL FUND, 1950-51 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction certified the principal 
apportionment of the State School Fund for the 1950-1951 fiscal year to 
State Controller Thomas H. Kuchel on September 15, 1950. 

The Superintendent reported that the fund for the year will be not 
less than $211,905,637.39, and not more than $215,255,637.39. The final 
total cannot be determined until disposition is made of $3,350,000 appro- 
priated by the Legislature for apportionments to districts which experi- 
ence excessive growth in pupil attendance during the current year. The 
Legislature made this provision in its First Extraordinary Session of 1950, 
requiring that apportionments for growth must be completed not later 
than March 1, 1951. 

Computation of the apportionment of the State School Fund is an 
assignment to the Bureau of School Accounts and Records, of which 
Ralph R. Boyden is Chief. 

The average daily attendance of pupils in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia during the 1949-1950 school year was 1,718,267. The State Con- 
stitution requires that $120 shall be set aside in the State School Fund for 
each pupil in average daily attendance. This computation produces an 
amount of $206,192,040.00. An additional amount of $4,450,131.39 is pro- 
vided in the fund by law, to be apportioned for the excess expense of 
educating physically handicapped and mentally retarded minor pupils. 
State aid to districts for the transportation of pupils amounts to $1,263,- 
466.00. These three amounts, comprising the State School Fund except 
for such apportionments as may be made for growth in the current year, 
total $211,905,637.39. 

The principal apportionment to school districts and county school 
service funds totals $211,649,772.20. There is an amount of $255,865.19 
remaining in the State School Fund, available for apportionment to school 
districts for emergencies not later than June 1, 1951, as directed by law. 

The principal apportionment of the State School Fund, with com- 
parable amounts apportioned in 1949-1950, is summarized as follows: 


1950-1951 1949-1950 
To elementary school districts. — $144,323,946.22 $134,715,179.91 
To high school districts __.______. 51,129,628.21 48,146,506.73 
To junior college districts .___. 10,902,196.77 9,569,576.88 
To county school service funds. 5,294,001.00 4,989,741.00 


Totals $211,649,772.20 $197,421,004.52 
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The Superintendent reported that the fund for the year will be not 
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amount of $206,192,040.00. An additional amount of $4,450,131.39 is pro- 
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1950-1951 1949-1950 
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Average daily attendance figures for the various levels of the public 
school system for the years 1949-1950 and 1948-1949 were as follows: 


1949-1950 1948-1949 
(Basis of apportionment (Basis of apportionment 
for current school year) for last school year) 


Elementary School —_.......... 1,203,342 1,134,300 
High School 420,548 400,833 
Junior College 94,377 81,714 

1,718,267 1,616,847 


The increase in the state total of average daily attendance is 101,420, 
or 6.27 per cent. 

Superintendent Simpson made the following statement in connec- 
tion with his announcement of the apportionment: “The Los Angeles 
City Elementary School District and the Los Angeles City High School 
District have filed a petition with the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles County, and a writ of mandate has been served on 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State Controller requir- 
ing them to apportion to the petitioning districts a sum of approximately 
$211,000 as an additional allowance for the cost of pupil transportation 
for the school year 1950-51; or to appear in court on October 4, 1950, to 
show cause why such additional apportionment should not be made. The 
writ has been referred to the Attorney General. The effect it may have 
on the apportionment of the State School Fund is not yet clear. I have 
nevertheless proceeded to certify the principal apportionment to the State 
Controller in accordance with state law.” 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

E.R. Deertnc. Handbook on Attendance Accounting in California Pub- 
lic Schools. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, 
Vol. XIX, No. 3, August, 1950. Sacramento 14: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1950. Pp. viii ++ 96. 


This handbook deals with attendance accounting at different school 
levels and for different types of schools and classes. Early chapters discuss 
admission, attendance forms, types of attendance, and procedures for 
recording and reporting attendance in kindergarten and grades through 
junior college. Later chapters deal with emergency schools, compulsory 
education and continuation education, physically handicapped and men- 
tally retarded pupils, and miscellaneous provisions relating to attendance. 
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The appendix contains a chart listing the attendance forms required 
by the State Department of Education and code sections that apply to 
public school attendance.. Also in the appendix are tables for determina- 
tion of the percentage of absence chargeable to any pupil based on the 
number of minutes he is actually absent on any given day and a table for 
determining the exact chronological age of any pupil as of September 1, 
1950, when his birth date is known. 

Copies of the bulletin are being sent to county, city, and district 
superintendents of schools, to secondary school principals, and to attend- 
ance supervisors. On request, the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications 
will furnish additional copies to county superintendents of schools for use 
by their administrative staffs and for redistribution to elementary school 
principals of schools with six or more teachers, not in systems employing 
local superintendents of schools; additional copies will also be furnished 
to city and district superintendents of schools for use by school principals 
and central administrative staff members, and to high school principals in 
districts not employing superintendents for members of their staffs who 
need the bulletin in their work. 


Annotated Bibliography for Homemaking Education. Compiled by Staff 
of Bureau of Homemaking Education. Sacramento 14: California State 
Department of Education, 1950. Pp. viii + 40 (Photo offset from type- 
written copy). 

This bulletin presents an annotated list of recent textbooks and ref- 
erence books in the field of homemaking, classified under headings that 
indicate the areas of subject matter in the field of homemaking to which 
they relate. The publication is a revision of the mimeographed list issued 
by the Bureau of Homemaking Education in 1945. Retail prices of the 
listed publications are given to assist school authorities in estimating the 
cost of books to be purchased within a given budget. 

Copies of the bulletin are being distributed to teachers of home- 


making in secondary schools. 


a 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 

[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state 
accurately the purport of the decisions and opinions reported, the items have the 
limitations inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the com- 
plete text of a decision or opinion and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice 
before taking any action based thereon.]} 


APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS 


A Meeting of the Governing Board of a School District 
as One “Open to the Public” 

A special meeting of the governing board of a union high school 
district at which the board acted with respect to the dismissal of certain 
probationary teachers of the district was a “meeting open to the public” 
within the meaning of Education Code Section 2204.2 (providing that no 
valid action may be taken by the governing board of a school district 
except at a meeting open to the public). The evidence showed that at a 
regular meeting of the board (admittedly a public meeting) the date of 
the special meeting was fixed; that the special meeting was held in the 
office of the district superintendent of schools; that the doors of the office 
were closed but not locked; that an executive meeting of the board (admit- 
tedly closed to the public) was held immediately preceding the special 
meeting; that without any formal break in the proceedings the board 
adopted a motion to the effect that the probationary teachers be given 
notices of dismissal (Education Code Section 13582); that no member of 
the general public was present; that no member of the general public was 
denied admission to the meeting during the time the board was acting; 
that no member of the general public requested admission during such 
time; and that one of the probationary teachers affected was denied admis- 
sion to the meeting. 

While the evidence would support a finding that the meeting was 
private, the evidence does not compel that conclusion. (Alva et al. v. 
Sequoia Union High School District et al.; 98 A. C. A. 868.) 


Tenure of Person Employed by School District Both as Business Manager 
and as Principal of Evening High School or Director of Adult Education 
Where an employee of a school district (which had an average daily 
attendance of 850 or more) was employed both as business manager of 
the district and as principal of the evening high school (1940-1941, 1941- 
1942) and as business manager of the district and director of adult educa- 
tion of the district (1942-1943 to 1946-1947), he did not occupy one 
position. His duties as business manager required no certification qualifi- 
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cations and under Education Code Section 13081 (formerly School Code 
Section 5.500) he could not acquire any tenure in respect to those duties. 
His duties as principal of the evening high school and as director of adult 
education required him to possess certain certification qualifications 
(which he, in fact, possessed) and since the evidence is that the services 
for which certification qualifications were required amounted to one- 
fourth time, he acquired tenure in the district for one-fourth time. 

Having acquired no tenure as business manager of the district, he was 
employed in that position, under Education Code Sections 14001 et seq., 
only on a yearly contract basis. His dismissal from his position as business 
manager having been made at the expiration of a yearly contract, was 
valid. The evidence shows that ample notice of his dismissal was given. 

(The court noted that there is no provision of law requiring a director 
of adult education to possess certification qualifications but said “since 
no point is made of this we do not inquire into it.”) (Holbrook v. Board 
of Education of the Palo Alto Unified School District et al., 99 A. C. A. 
106.) 


Notice of Meetings of Governing Boards of Union High School Districts 


Education Code Section 3193 relating to special meetings of the gov- 
erning board of a union high school district requires that notice of such 
meetings be given only to the members of the board. There is no statu- 
tory requirement that the public be notified of any meeting of the board. 
The fixing at a regular public meeting of the board of the date of the 
special meeting is sufficient notice to the public. (Alva et al. v. Sequoia 
Union High School District et al.; 98 A. C. A. 868.) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 


Subjection of School Buildings to City Ordinances 


The plans and specifications for a new school building to be erected 
by a school district and the inspection of the building during construc- 
tion and until completion are a state matter under Education Code 
Sections 18102 et seq. and 18191 et seq. and in the case of such buildings 
erected in a city the school district is not required to secure a city build- 
ing permit for the building or submit the building to inspection by the 
city building inspector for his approval or disapproval. The school dis- 
trict must, however, comply with the setback ordinance of the city. 
(Letter of Attorney General to District Attorney of Ventura County, 
January 11, 1950.) 


Maintenance by School Districts of Classes for Inmates 
of County Juvenile Camps 


For the purposes of Education Code Section 8006.1 (authorizing 
any school district to maintain classes for inmates of a state institution 
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on request of the administrative head of the institution) a juvenile camp 
maintained by a county under Welfare and Institutions Code Sections 
950 et seq. may be considered a state institution and a school district 
may maintain classes for the inmates thereof on request of the Director 
of the California Youth Authority and the administrative head of the 
camp. (Letter of Attorney General to Director of California Youth 
Authority, August 31, 1950.) 


Maintenance of Special Day and Evening 
Classes by Elementary School Districts 

The provisions of Education Code Sections 10301-10304, relating to 
courses of study in the elementary schools, are not applicable to special 
day and evening classes maintained by an elementary school district 
under Education Code Section 8951, except insofar as Section 10302 
limits the subjects which may be taught in such classes. 

Whether swimming classes, folk dancing classes, and industrial art 
classes should be established as special day and evening classes of an ele- 
mentary school district under Section 8951, for which state apportion- 
ments on account of average daily attendance in such classes may be 
received, or as part of a recreational program, is a matter which is left 
to the discretion of the governing board of the district. (Letter of 
Attorney General to Assemblyman, 13th District, September 11, 1950.) 


NOTES ON DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Compiled by NICHOLAS E. WYCKOFF, Public Information Officer 


DEDICATION OF HELEN KELLER BUILDING 


Helen Keller has accepted an invitation to visit California in October 
to be present at the dedication of the new building for deaf blind pupils 
on the campus of the California School for the Blind, Berkeley. The 
ceremonies will be held on Saturday afternoon, October 14. The struc- 
ture will be named the Helen Keller Building in honor of Miss Keller’s 
great humanitarian achievements. The American Foundation for the 
Blind will sponsor her visit. 

The new quarters for the deaf blind pupils will house a program that 
is already distinguished as one of the foremost of its kind in the United 
States. The number of pupils enrolled is twelve. Their age range is from 
early childhood to the higher grades. Special construction and equip- 
ment have been provided for this program of special education. 

Arrangements for the ceremony are being completed by Herbert 
R. Stolz, Chief of the Division of Special Schools and Services, and 
Berthold Lowenfeld, Superintendent of the School. Governor Warren 
has been invited to dedicate the building in honor of Miss Keller. Others 
expected to participate include the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richard S. French, former Superintendent of the School for the Blind, 
members of the State Board of Education, and representatives of the 
special education associations of the state. The ceremonies will be open 
to the public. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY PROGRAM 


Fred W. Smith, of Ventura, former president of the State Board of 
Education, and a former president of Lions International, will deliver the 
principal address in a special United Nations Day program in Veterans 
Auditorium, Civic Center, San Francisco, October 24, 1950, 8:00 PM. 
Mr. Smith has been present at many of the important conferences of the 
United Nations as an observer. Tickets for the event, priced at $1.50 
each, may be secured from William R. Talley, Suite 611-613 Shreve 
Building, 210 Post Street, San Francisco 8, California. Plans are being 
made to broadcast the meeting on a nation-wide network. Hours of 
broadcast or rebroadcast by local stations will be announced closer to 
the date. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at a special meeting held at Sacramento, August 25, 1950. 


Change in Rules and Regulations 

Emergency Credentials. The Board added Section 630.1 to Title 
5 of the California Administrative Code, relating to emergency creden- 
tials, and adopted this regulation as an emergency regulation, to read as 


follows: 

630.1. Additional Credentials. In addition to the credentials specified in Sec- 
tion 630, any of the following credentials may be issued as emergency credentials, 
except when in the judgment of the Commission of Credentials regularly qualified 
applicants are available in the subject and/or grade level covered by the credential: 

(a) Special secondary credential in art. 

(b) Special secondary limited credential in vocational business education. Each 
applicant for this credential must also secure the recommendation of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Business Education. 

(c) Special secondary credential in vocational agriculture. Each applicant for 
this credential must also secure the recommendation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Agriculture Education. 

(d) Special secondary credential in music. 

(e) Special secondary credential in physical education. 

(f) Special secondary credential in nursing education. Each applicant for this 
credential must also verify current nursing registration in California. 

(g) Special secondary credential in aviation. Each applicant for this credential 
must also possess a valid Civil Aeronautics Administration rating certificate in each 
phase of the work authorized by the credential. 


Resolution on State College Building Program 

The Board passed the following resolution regarding the section 
on state colleges in the “Report on the Postwar Building Program as 
Affected by the Budget Act of 1950,” submitted to the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee by the Legislative Auditor on July 14, 1950. . 

Whereas, the Legislative Auditor has submitted a report to the Joint Legis- 
lative Budget Committee on July 14, 1950, which criticizes the developing of an 
educational policy and program for the state colleges which depends upon instruc- 
tion in laboratories and special service rooms to a considerable degree, and 

Whereas, this criticism has apparently been made upon the supposition that 
said educational policy and program has been developed without the approval of 
the State Board of Education; now, therefore, be it 

REso.vep, that the action taken by the State Board of Education on March 18, 
1948, which approved and endorsed “A Report of a Survey of the Needs of Cali- 
fornia in Higher Education” be, and the same is hereby reaffirmed, and be it further 

REsotvep, that, pursuant to the authority vested in the State Board of Educa- 
tion by Section 172 of the Education Code, the State Department of Education be, 
and the same is hereby, authorized and directed to continue the development in the 
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state colleges of curricula in the areas of teacher education, in the liberal arts, and 
in vocational training in such fields as business, industry, public services, home- 
making, and social services, and be it further 

ReEsoLvep, that the State Department of Education be, and the same is hereby, 
authorized and instructed to continue the development of plans for the physical 
plants of the state colleges which will adequately house such an educational program, 
and 

Wuereas, the physical plant of an educational institution should provide ade- 
quate accommodations for the educational program, and 

Wuereas, the State Department of Education has pursued this principle in 
formulating plans for the capital outlay program for the state colleges, and 

Wuereas, the capital outlay program for the state colleges is based upon a 
formula which takes into account the following factors: (1) Time spent in a build- 
ing to earn a unit of credit; (2) kind of student station appropriate to the subject 
matter taught; (3) the average class size expected either because of college size or 
good teaching practice; and (4) the number of hours per college week each type 
of instructional space can be used without penalizing unduly student or faculty 
schedules, and 

Whereas, by the application of said formula, the number and type of instruc- 
tional units required for the several state colleges has been determined, based upon 
a maximum enrollment for each state college, as shown in the following table: 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS FOR ALL STATE COLLEGES 


Full Time Laboratory Classrooms 

Student and Special {| (General Pur- Total 

College Equivalent |Purpose Rooms} pose Rooms) Rooms 
Chico State 2000 55 29 84 
Fresno State 5000 124 65 189 
Humboldt State —--___. 1666 45 22 67 
Long Beach State_.________. 5000 125 64 189 
Sacramento State —...______ 2500 58 37 95 
San Diego State 5000 104 76 180 
San Francisco State______. 5000 109 72 181 
San Jose State 6000 140 88 228 
California State Polytechnic_. 4080 110 56 166 


and 

Whereas, the capital outlay program for the several state colleges has been 
fully presented to the State Board of Education by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and 

Whereas, the Legislative Auditor has submitted a report to the Joint Legis- 
lative Budget Committee on July 14, 1950, which report is entitled a “Report on the 
Postwar Building Program as Affected by the Budget Act of 1950” which report 
criticizes the building program of the state colleges and if given effect might result 
in the suspension of further progress in that program; now, therefore, be it 

REso_vep, that, pursuant to the authority vested in the State Board of Educa- 
tion by Section 172 of the Education Code, the capital outlay program for the state 
colleges as formulated by the State Department of Education be and the same is 
hereby ratified, approved and confirmed; and be it further 

Resotvep, that the Executive Officer of the State Board of Education transmit 
copies of this resolution to the Legislative Auditor and the Chairman and members 
of the Joint Legislative Budget Committee. 

Nore: On September 1, 1950, on recommendation of the Legislative 
Auditor, the Joint Legislative Budget Committee took action which per- 
mitted the building program of the state colleges to proceed. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NOVEMBER 5-11, 1950 

The thirtieth observance of American Education Week will be held 
from November 5 to 11, 1950, beginning on Sunday of the week which 
includes Armistice Day. The general theme of the observance this year 
will be “Government Of, By, and For the People.” Daily topics have 
been announced as follows: 

Sunday, November 5—Moral and Spiritual Values 

Monday, November 6—Responsibilities of the Citizen 
Tuesday, November 7—Meaning of the Ballot 

Wednesday, November 8—Urgent School Needs 

Thursday, November 9—Opportunity for All 

Friday, November 10—Home-School-Community Teamwork 
Saturday, November 11—Freedom’s Heritage 

The sponsors of American Education Week are the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The American 
College Public Relations Association is urging active co-operation by the 
institutions of higher learning. 

Materials designed to aid schools in developing programs for com- 
munity observance of American Education Week are available at nominal 
cost from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. These include a manual, a poster in four colors, 
stickers of stamp size, six leaflets, five plays, two radio recordings, nine 
radio scripts, a movie trailer, drawings stenciled for mimeographing, mats 
for newspaper display, and invitations ready for mailing. Orders for mate- 
rials should be placed as early as possible to insure delivery in time for 


effective use. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS JOURNAL, FALL 1950 

The fall issue of the School Savings Journal for Classroom Teachers 
contains a new feature—an honor roll of schools having outstanding sav- 
ings programs. Schools in ten California cities are among those listed. The 
issue also includes a story of savings by students and teachers in a large 
school system; an article on parent-teacher co-operation in the School 
Savings program; and a fifth-grade arithmetic unit. The lift-out poster 
for classroom use is entitled “Then I’ll Have a Bond.” It tells students that 
they may purchase bonds with savings stamps, school savings on deposit 
with banks, or with cash from allowances and earnings. It is therefore 
appropriate for display in any school. 

School administrators who distribute copies of the School Savings 
Journal to their teachers will receive enough to provide one for each 
teacher. At least a dozen other free teaching aids are available to teachers 
from their local state savings bonds offices. California offices are located 
at 821 Market Street, San Francisco 3, and 117 West Ninth Street, Los 
Angeles 15. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS 

A calendar of educational meetings and events for the school year 
1950-51 was published in the September, 1950, issue of California Schools, 
and additional events will be listed from time to time. Information 
received too late for printing last month is shown below. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Date 
October 27 


October 28 


November 4-5 


November 18, 1950 


Organization 

California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators Conference Committees: 
Committee on Co-ordination with State 
Colleges (State College-University ) ; Junior 
College Conference Committee; High 
School and State College Affiliation Com- 
mittee 

C.E.S.S.A. Conference Committees, contin- 
ued: Committee on Affiliation with Sec- 
ondary Schools (High School-University ) ; 
State College and Junior College Affiliation 
Committee 

California Elementary School Administrators 
Association, Southern Section 


California Educational Research and Guid- 
ance Association, Southern Section 


Place 
Berkeley 


Berkeley 


Camp Seeley, 
San Bernar- 
dino Co. 

451 S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles 


December 2 California Music Educators Association, University of 
Southern Section, Winter Conference California, 
Los Angeles 
December 9 Administrators of Continuation Education, San Francisco 
Northern California 
January 25-27,1951 Second Regional Conference on Conserva- Berkeley 
tion Education 
February 1-3 California Young Farmers Association, Redding 
(correction) Annual Convention 
February 17 California Elementary School Administrators Anaheim 
Association, Southern Section 
May 5 or 19 California Elementary School Administrators Montebello 


Association, Southern Section 


WATER MAP OF CALIFORNIA 


The Water Economics Committee of the Irrigation Districts Asso- 
ciation of California has made available for distribution to secondary 
schools a limited supply of its recently published water map of California. 

This colored map is 38 by 27 inches and diagrammatic in type. It pre- 
sents the features of the State Water Plan, including the presently author- 
ized features of the Central Valley Project, other present and proposed 
projects of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation in California, and the principal 
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features of the flood control program prepared by the Department of the 
Army, Corps of Engineers. In short, every existing or proposed California 
water development project from the Oregon line to the Mexican border is 
clearly and meaningfully portrayed. 

It is expected that this map will prove to be a valuable instructional 
tool for those teachers now engaged in conservation education in the 
secondary schools of California. 

The maps are regularly priced at two dollars each, but the Irrigation 
Districts Association, because of its interest in the program of conservation 
education in California schools, has made available 400 copies for free 
distribution to four-year, senior, and junior-senior high schools upon 
request. Because of the limited number available, they will be distributed 
on the basis of one map per school. Requests for the map may be addressed 
to Bert L. Smith, Secretary, Water Economics Committee, Irrigation Dis- 
tricts Association, 932 Pacific Building, San Francisco, California. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Administration of Higher Institutions under Changing Conditions. Proceed- 
ings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 1947, Vol. 
XIX. Compiled and edited by Norman Burns. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
[1947]. Pp. vi + 92. $2. 

ALLEN, Hoius P. The Federal Government and Education: The Original and Com- 
plete Study of Education for the Hoover Commission Task Force on Public Wel- 
fare. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. (330 W. 42d St.), 1950. 
Pp. xviii + 334. $4. 

APPLEGATE, Metpourne S. Helping Boys in Trouble: The Layman in Boy Guidance. 
Foreword by Joseph H. McCoy. New York 7: Association Press (291 Broadway), 
1950. Pp. 124. $1.75. 

BrarnarD, ALaNsON D. Handbook for School Custodians. Lincoln, Nebraska: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, [1948] (third edition completely revised and enlarged). 
Pp. viii + 262. $1.75. 

Casey, Satty L. Ways You Can Help Your Child with Reading. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1950. Pp. 28. 

DasMann, WituiaM P. Basic Deer Management (A Story with Pictures). Reprinted 
from California Fish and Game, XXXVI (July, 1950), 251-85. Sacramento 14: Con- 
servation Education Section, Division of Fish and Game, State Department of 
Natural Resources, 1950. 

Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1949. 
Washington 25: Division of Vocational Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, 1950. Pp. vi + 74 (reproduced from typewritten copy). 

Forest, Inse. Early Years at School: A Textbook for Students of Early Childhood 
Education. Foreword by William Heard Kilpatrick. New York 18: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. (330 W. 42d St.), 1949. Pp. xiv + 382. $3.75. 

FROEHLICH, CLirForD Payo. Guidance Services in Smaller Schools. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. (330 W. 42d St.), 1950. Pp. xiv + 352. $3.75. 

FuLier, KENNETH Gary. An Experimental Study of Two Methods of Long Division. 
Contributions to Education, No. 951. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. Pp. 76. $2.10. 

GoopenoucH, FLorence L. Mental Testing: Its History, Principles, and Applications. 
New York 16: Rinehart & Co., Inc. (232 Madison Ave.), 1949. Pp. xx + 610. $5. 

Haycock, GeorceE Sistey. The Teaching of Speech. Foreword by A. J. Story. Wash- 
ington 7: The Volta Bureau (1537 35th St., N.W.), 1949. Pp. 302. $3. 

Hurtock, Exizasetu B. Child Development. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. (330 W. 42d St.), 1950. Pp. xvi + 670. $4.50. 

An Inquiry into the Organization and Administration of the State Education Agency 
of Utab. Washington 6: National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, National Education Association of the United States (1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W.), August, 1950. Pp. 36. 
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Kemprer, Homer. Education for a Long and Useful Life. Bulletin 1950, No. 6. 
Washington 25: Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1950. Pp. vi + 32. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
$0.20. 

Lee, Irvinc J. How Do You Talk about People? A Freedom Pamphlet. New York 
10: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith (212 Fifth Ave.), 1950. Pp. 38. $0.25.* 
Available from California offices: 110 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, and 2511 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5. 

Lotz, Pump Henry (editor). Orientation in Religious Education. New York 11: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press (150 Fifth Ave.), 1950. Pp. 618. $6.50. 

Lunp, S. E. Torsten. The School-Centered Community: A Practical School for Citi- 
zens of Today and Tomorrow. A Freedom Pamphlet. New York 10: Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith (212 Fifth Ave.), 1950. Pp. 42. $0.25.* Available from Cali- 
fornia offices: 110 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, and 2511 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5. 

Motion Pictures on the Other American Republics. Prepared by Seerley Reid, U. S. 
Office of Education, with the assistance of other U. S. Government agencies and 
the Pan American Union. Circular No. 275. Washington 25: Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, 1950 (revised). Pp. iv + 16 (reproduced from type- 
written copy). For sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, $0.15. 

Parents Responsibility in Character Development. Published in co-operation with 
the Palmer Foundation, P. O. Box 621, Texarkana, Texas-Arkansas. Washington 6: 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs (1734 N St., N. W.), n.d. Pp. xii + 110. 
Paper, $0.50; cloth, $1.10. 

Rasmussen, Carrie. Speech Methods in the Elementary School. New York 10: The 
Ronald Press Co. (15 E. 26th St.), 1949. Pp. x + 340. $3.50. 

Wirry, Paut A. Reading in Modern Education. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co. (285 
Columbus Ave.), 1949. Pp. xvi + 320. $3.50. 

Wottner, Mary Hayven Bowen. Children’s Voluntary Reading as an Expression of 
Individuality. Contributions to Education, No. 944. New York 27: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. Pp. viii + 118. $2.35. 


* Discounts on orders in quantity. 
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Cart A. Larson, Consultant in Education Research 

Warren H. Natwick, Consultant in Education Research 
Tuomas A. SHELLHAMMER, Consultant in Education Research 
Peter J. TAsHNovIAN, Education Research Technician 


DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Chief, Divi- 
sion of Instruction 


ADULT EDUCATION, Bureau of, 809-D State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 


Georce C. Mann, Chief, 809-D State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 

Leo Jones, Consultant in Continuation Education, 809-D State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 
Ratpu G. Eckert, Consultant in Parent Education, 809-D State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 
STANLEY E. Sworper, Consultant in Adult Education, 1002 J St., Sacramento 14 


* Absent on leave. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 


Francis W. Noet, Chief, Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, 1320 K St., Sacra- 
mento 14 

Georce W. Ormssy, Consultant in Audio-Visual Education, 1320 K St., Sacra- 
mento 14 

Harry J. Sketty, Consultant in Audio-Visual Education, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 

Wituiam T. Stasier, Photographer, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Assistant Division Chief, Elementary Education 
Luioyp Bevans, Consultant in Elementary Education 

Mrs. Rutu Epmanps, Consultant in Elementary Education 

Bernarp J. Lonspate, Consultant in Elementary Education 

Mrs. Arton Ditt Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education 
Mrs. Faitu Smirter, Consultant in Rural Community Education 


HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, Bureau of 
918% J St., Sacramento 14 


Verne S. Lanpreth, Chief of Bureau, 9181 J St., Sacramento 14 

Carson Conrab, Consultant in Community Recreation, 918% J St., Sacramento 14 
Genevig Dexter, Consultant in Physical Education, 918% J St., Sacramento 14 
Mrs. Avice SPILLANE, Consultant in Health Education, 918% J St., Sacramento 14 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Frank B. Linpsay, Assistant Division Chief, Secondary Education 
Joun B. Brinecar, Consultant in Secondary Education 

Hersert D. Gwinn, Consultant in Secondary Education 

M. Eucene Musutuitz, Consultant in Secondary Education 

W. Eart Sams, Consultant in Secondary Education 


SPECIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of 


Francis W. Doyte, Chief, Bureau of Special Education 

Ex1 M. Bower, Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the Mentally 
Retarded 

Mrs. Acnes M. Frye, Field Representative in Speech Correction 

Mrs. Maset F. Girrorp, Consultant in Speech Correction, 502 California Bldg., 515 
Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2 

Mrs. Beatrice Gore, Consultant in Education of Physically Handicapped Children, 
1003 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 

Mrs. Lituian B. Hit, Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the Mentally 
Retarded 

Mrs. Vivian S. LyNNDELLE, Consultant in Education of the Hard of Hearing 

Jane Stopparp, Consultant in Education of Physically Handicapped Children 

CuarLtes W. Watson, Consultant in Education of the Deaf and the Visually Handi- 
capped 

Conrap F. Wenner, Field Representative in Speech Correction, 311 State Bldg., Los 
Angeles 12 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Westey P. Smit, State Director of Vocational Education 
Epcar B. WIcKLANDER, Special Supervisor of Vocational Education 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, Bureau of 


Byron J. McManon, Chief of Bureau, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo 

H. H. Burtincuam, Teacher Trainer, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo 

Howarp P. Cuappett, Regional Supervisor 

Georce P. Couper, Special Supervisor, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo 

KENNETH B. Cutter, Regional Supervisor, 809-C State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 

B. R. Densicu, Regional Supervisor, 809-C State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 

E. W. Everett, Assistant State Supervisor of Veteran Training, 275 N. First St., San 
Jose 

G. A. Hutcuines, Regional Supervisor, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo 

Max A. Koper, Special Supervisor, 809-C State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 

J. Dante, Lawson, Special Supervisor, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo 

M. K. Lutuer, Regional Supervisor, 275 N. First St., San Jose 

W. J. Maynarp, Special Supervisor, 275 N. First St., San Jose 

R. H. Pepersen, Regional Supervisor, 2038 College Ave., Fresno 

A. G. Rinn, Regional Supervisor, 2038 College Ave., Fresno 

S. S. SUTHERLAND, Teacher Trainer, College of Agriculture, University of California, 
Davis 

J. I. Tompson, Livestock Specialist, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo 

Harmon B. Toone, Regional Supervisor 

J. Everetr Wa ker, Regional Supervisor, 208 W. Sowilleno Ave., Chico 


BUSINESS EDUCATION, Bureau of 


Ww. R. Brackter, Chief, Bureau of Business Education 

R. C. Van WacENEN, Regional Supervisor of Distributive Education 

Ernest D. Bassett, Special Supervisor of Veteran Training, 2129 Grove St., Oak- 
land 12 

M. BernapinE BELL, Consultant in Business Education, 1002 J St., Sacramento 14 

Hucues M. Biowers, Regional Supervisor of Distributive Education, 535 Farm Credit 
Bldg., Berkeley 1 

Wis M. Keneaty, Regional Supervisor of Distributive Education, 806 State Bldg., 
Los Angeles 12 

Earv H. Kiesetnorst, Special Supervisor of Distributive Education, 509 Farm Credit 
Bldg., Berkeley 1 

VERNON B. SHEBLAK, Special Supervisor of Distributive Education, 806 State Bldg., 
Los Angeles 12 

Jean P. Peurtet, Field Co-ordinator of Distributive Education, 806 State Bldg., Los 
Angeles 12 

Lawson V. Poss, Field Co-ordinator of Distributive Education, 509 Farm Credit Bldg., 
Berkeley 1 

Mrs. Viota L. Tuomas, Research and Publications Assistant, 122 Haviland Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION, Bureau of 
, Chief, Bureau of Homemaking Education 

Mary Frances INMAN, Regional Supervisor of Homemaking Education, 208 W. Sowil- 
lino Ave., Chico 

KaTHLEEN McGituicuppy, Regional Supervisor of Homemaking Education, 513 Farm 
Credit Bldg., Berkeley 1 

Cora N. Price, Regional Supervisor of Homemaking Education, 1002 J St., Sacra- 
mento 14 

GeorciA Rurrcorn, Regional Supervisor of Homemaking Education, 809-B State 
Bldg., Los Angeles 12 

EstHER ScorieLp, Regional Supervisor of Homemaking Education, San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College, San Bernardino 

Mrs. Dorotuy W. Stone, Regional Supervisor of Homemaking Education, 809-B 
State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 

ELten Terry, Regional Supervisor of Homemaking Education, California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE, Bureau of 

Donatp E. Krtcn, Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidance 

Wituiam H. McCreary, Assistant State Supervisor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of 

SaMvuet L. Fick, Chief of Bureau 

Mues Anperson, Assistant State Supervisor in Charge of Instructional Materials for 
Apprenticeship Training, 2129 Grove St., Oakland 12 

ME vin L. Bartow, Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, University of California, Los Angeles 24 

Horace W. Bates, Special Supervisor, Room 809-J, State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 

Josepu C. BELLENGER, Special Supervisor, 2129 Grove St., Oakland 12 

Leroy A. Braser, Special Supervisor, Instructional Materials Program, 2129 Grove St., 
Oakland 12 

Lee D. Bopkrn, Assistant Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, 405 
Hilgard Ave., University of California, Los Angeles 24 

CaroLyn H. Brown, Research Assistant, Instructional Materials, 2129 Grove St., Oak- 
land 12 

Warp L. Cockerton, Traveling Instructor, Fire Training, 2129 Grove St., Oakland 12 

Oten Date Davis, Consultant in Industrial Arts Education, 1002 J St., Sacramento 14 

James C. Dunpar, Traveling Instructor, Foreman Training, Room 809-J, State Bldg., 
Los Angeles 12 

Warp B. Enstey, Traveling Instructor, Fire Training, 5980 Grand Ave., Riverside 

Cuares E. Grant, Traveling Instructor, Peace Officers’ Training, 1002 J St., Sacra- 
mento 14 

Harvey N. Gruser, Traveling Instructor, Fire Training, 1650 Orchard Ave., Santa 
Rosa 

Cart J. Kistte, Traveling Instructor, Fire Training, 1002 J St., Sacramento 14 

Ernest G. Kramer, Regional Supervisor 

Van B. Lawrence, Assistant Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, 120 
Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4 

Rosert H. Lewis, Traveling Instructor, Fire Training, 809-J State Bldg., Los Ange- 
les 12 

Paut Lorcren, Assistant Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, in 
Charge of Trade Tests, 120 Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4 
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Siwney E. McGaw, Regional Supervisor, 2129 Grove St., Oakland 12 

Gam E. Moore, Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, 120 Haviland 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4 

Ricuarp W. Nevins, Traveling Instructor, Fire Training, 3333 Van Ness Blvd., 
Fresno 

Joun P. Peper, Special Supervisor, Peace Officers Training, 1002 J St., Sacramento 14 

WituuaM A. Reep, Traveling Instructor, Fire Training, P. O. Box 97, Hilmar 

Georce L. Rosecrans, Assistant State Supervisor, Apprenticeship Training, 2129 
Grove St., Oakland 12 

Rosert H. Suaw, Traveling Instructor of Fire Training, Redding 

Ever F. Sprouts, Traveling Instructor, Foreman Training, Room 809-J, State Bldg., 
Los Angeles 12 

Mack Stoker, Regional Supervisor, Room 809-J, State Bldg., Los Angeles 12 

Wat.ace THEILMANN, Special Supervisor for Instructional Materials, University of 
California, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24 

Tuomas S. Warp, Special Supervisor, Fire Training, 1002 J St., Sacramento 14 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES (State Library) 


Mase R. Guus, California State Librarian, Chief of Division 

Mrs. ELeanor H. Moraan, Assistant Librarian 

Hersert V. Cayton, Law and Legislative Reference Librarian 

MarcareT E. Preston, Order Librarian 

Evetyn Huston, Government Documents Librarian 

BeuLtaH Mum, Reference Librarian 

Grace Murray, Editorial Librarian 

Tuetma Ren, Field Representative 

Mrs. ViraintA Simpson, Librarian, Books for the Blind 

Ouive Swain, Catalog Librarian 

CarotinE WENZEL, California Section Librarian 

Mrs. Auicta M. Hook, Prints Librarian 

HELEN M. Bruner, Librarian, Sutro Branch, Public Library Bldg., Civic Center, San 
Francisco 2 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Frank M. Wricut, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Chief, Divi- 
sion of Public School Administration 

Ronatp W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, School Administration 

Marion B. Stoss, Supervising Field Representative, School Administration 

T. H. Barrette, Field Representative, School Administration 

James D. Cate, Field Representative, School Administration, 28 S. University St., 
Redlands 

Ray H. Jounson, Field Representative, School Administration 

ALLEN Ker, Field Representative, School Administration 

Ernest E. Linpsay, Field Representative, School Administration, 1014 Black Bldg., 
357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 

Georce F. HENperson, Auditor 

Harop Jewett, Auditor, 1001 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 

Jacos SusseLMaNn, Auditor, 1014 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 
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CHILD CARE CENTERS, 1014 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 
Joun R. Weser, Supervisor, Child Care Centers, 1010 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., 


Los Angeles 13 
Mary Atice Matium, Consultant, Child Care Centers, 1010 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill 


St., Los Angeles 13 
Mrs. Frances Prestey, Consultant, Child Care Centers 


CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 
E. R. Deerine, Consultant, Child Welfare and Attendance 


INDIAN EDUCATION, Bureau of, 1006 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 

Faye K. Brinces, Chief of Bureau, 1006 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 

JosepH O. Cuanp ter, Field Representative 

HELEN S. THompson, Accounting Officer, 1006 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles 13 


READJUSTMENT EDUCATION, Bureau of, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 

Hersert E. Summers, Chief, Bureau of Readjustment Education, 1320 K St., Sacra- 
mento 14 

Terrence A. Durry, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Readjustment Education, 1121 S. Hill 
St., Los Angeles 15 

Dean C. Boyack, Technician, 1121 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 15 

Wes ey R. Burrorp, Technician, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 

Jean K. Campse tt, Technician, 1121 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 15 

Eucene M. DeGasricLe, Technician, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 

Harotp W. Dunn, Technician, 1121 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 15 

Rosert D. Eppy, Technician, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 

W. WesLey HumMMEL, Technician, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS, Bureau of 


Ratpu R. Boypen, Chief, Bureau of School Accounts and Records 
S. H. Swirt, Semi-senior Accountant, Bureau of School Accounts and Records 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, Bureau of, 918% J St., Sacramento 14 

Emnertr R. Berry, Chief, Bureau of School District Organization, 918% J St., Sacra- 
mento 14 

Georce H. Hate, Field Representative, Bureau of School District Organization, 9184 
J St., Sacramento 14 

Verne Hatt, Field Representative, Bureau of School District Organization, 918% J 
St., Sacramento 14 

Fioyp E. Taytor, Field Representative, Bureau of School District Organization, 918% 
J St., Sacramento 14 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, 1126 | St., Sacramento 14 

James M. Hempuitt, Supervisor School Lunch Program, 1126% I St., Sacramento 14 
————~—, Supervising Nutritionist, 1126% I St., Sacramento 14 

Mrs. Rutu E. Boyer, Nutritionist, 106 Summit Drive, Corte Madera 

Viotet BruGuHetut, Nutritionist, 1001 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 
Mrs. GeoraiaA B. Cotver, Nutritionist, 1450% Palm St., Chico 

Mrs. Vesta W. Haynes, Nutritionist, 1001 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 
Katuryn LEHane, Nutritionist, Fresno State College, Fresno 4 

Rosetta C. Pertey, Nutritionist, 2509 College Ave., Berkeley 4 

Puytuis R. RapesauGH, Nutritionist, Salinas 
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SCHOOL PLANNING, 91812 J St., Sacramento 14 

Cuartes W. Burscu, Assistant Division Chief, School Planning, 918% J St., Sacra- 
mento 14 

Doyt Earty, Architect, 918% J St., Sacramento 14 

Cuares D. Gisson, Supervising Field Representative, School Planning, 424 Douglas 
Bldg., 257 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 12 

Joun Branican, Field Representative, 424 Douglas Bldg., 257 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 12 

Epcar W. Parsons, Field Representative, School Planning, 918% J St., Sacramento 14 

Dow Patterson, Field Representative, School Planning, 424 Douglas Bldg., 257 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles 12 

Paut L. Rivers, Field Representative, School Planning, 918% J St., Sacramento 14 

Howarp L. Rowe, Field Representative, School Planning, 918% J St., Sacramento 14 

Ruet J. Taytor, College Plant Adviser, 918% J St., Sacramento 14 


SURPLUS PROPERTY, State Educational Agency for, 11261 | St., Sacramento 14 


SAMUEL W. Patterson, Chief Surplus Property Officer, 1126% I St., Sacramento 14 
WiuiaM A. Farre_L, Executive Assistant, 1126 I St., Sacramento 14 
James M. Hempnitt, Executive Assistant, 1126% I St., Sacramento 14 
STANLEY R. Piacai, Assistant Surplus Property Officer, 1126% I St., Sacramento 14 


Watter L. Jonson, Deputy Surplus Property Officer, 6500 Avalon Blvd., Los 


Angeles 3 

CuesTer R. Kievetanp, Assistant Surplus Property Officer, 6500 Avalon Blvd., Los 
Angeles 3 

Francis A. Langston, Assistant Surplus Property Officer, 6500 Avalon Blvd., Los 
Angeles 3 

Norman C. Otson, Assistant Surplus Property Officer, 6500 Avalon Blvd., Los 


Angeles 3 
Ket T. Spees, Assistant Surplus Property Officer, 6500 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 3 


Ricuarp E. Warp, Deputy Surplus Property Officer, 7425 San Leandro St., Oakland 3 
Francis L. Hinckiey, Assistant Surplus Property Officer, 7425 San Leandro St., 


Oakland 3 
Georce P. REmty, Assistant Surplus Property Officer, 7425 San Leandro St., Oakland 3 


Epmunp R. ANnperson, Deputy Surplus Property Officer, 1800 Eleventh St., Sacra- 
mento 14 

Otis D. Reap, Assistant Surplus Property Officer, 1800 Eleventh St., Sacramento 14 

Joun I. Suea, Assistant Surplus Property Officer, 1800 Eleventh St., Sacramento 14 


TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS, Bureau of 


Ivan R. WaterRMAN, Chief, Bureau of Textbooks and Publications 

W. S. Dyas, Supervisor of State Textbook Distribution, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 
Dorotuy M. Caton, Editorial Assistant 

Mrs. Martian D. Myers, Editorial Assistant 

Mrs. Marion G. Trnine, Editorial Assistant 


DIVISION OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SERVICES 


Hersert R. Storz, M.D., Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Chief, 
Division of Special Schools and Services, 515 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2 

Epwin K. Dots, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services 

Jane Sepewick, Food Administrator 

Harry W. Stuart, Semi-senior Accountant 
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STATE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 3001 Derby St., Berkeley 5 
BerTHOLD LOWENFELD, Superintendent 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Warring and Parker Sts., Berkeley 5 
E.woop A. STEVENSON, Superintendent 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Riverside 


RicuarpD G. Britt, Superintendent 


SCHOOL FOR CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN, NortHern Catirornis, Box 
2610, Edgewood Road, Redwood City 
E. A. Lown, Superintendent 


SCHOOL FOR CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN, SouTHERN CatirorniA, 832 
W. Mariposa St., Altadena 
Metsa M. Miter, Superintendent 


CENTERS AND SERVICE FOR THE ADULT BLIND 
TRAINING CENTER FOR ADULT BLIND, 3601 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9 


E. C. Copetanp, Superintendent 


INDUSTRIAL WORKSHOP FOR THE BLIND, 840 Santee St., Los Angeles 15 
Georce A. Brown, Manager 


STATE BLIND SHOP, 1344 F St., San Diego 2 
Davin G. Reeper, Manager 


FIELD REHABILITATION SERVICE FOR THE BLIND (State Visiting Teacher 

Service for the Adult Blind), 515 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2 

Bernece McCrary, Supervising Field Worker for the Blind, 515 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 2 

Jewev Basse, Field Worker for the Blind, 515 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2, 
Room 503 

ELLEN Brennan, Field Worker for the Blind, 1218 I St., Sacramento 4 

Patricia Byrnes, Field Worker for the Blind, 515 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2, 
Room 503 

Maxine S. Honeycutt, Field Worker for the Blind, 3432 Cherokee Ave., San 
Diego 4 

Marian F. Hucues, Field Worker for the Blind, 1225 Second St., San Bernardino 

Mrs. IRENE McConnett, Field Worker for the Blind, 2319 Parker St., Berkeley 

Mrs. Marcetia K. Netson, Field Worker for the Blind, 476 W. Santa Clara St., 
San Jose 

ELEANOR SUMMERS, Field Worker for the Blind, 115 Calle Mayor, Redondo Beach 

Mrs. Georaia L. Tymony, Field Worker for the Blind, 4320 Hooper Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Frances Virgin, Field Worker for the Blind, 515 Van Ness Ave., San Franciso 2 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Bureau of 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 

Harry D. Hicker, Chief, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Exiarene McCoy, M.D., Medical Director, 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 
F. E. Hart, Jr., Supervisor of Rehabilitation Service 

A. E. Septrnetii, Supervisor of Services for the Blind 
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DISTRICT OFFICES 

1. San Francisco—515 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2 

J. M. Dopp, District Supervisor 

Epmonp Gaynor, M.D., Medical Consultant 

C. G. Bivett, Assistant District Supervisor 

NaTHAN NELson, Assistant District Supervisor 

GeorceE M. Stoan, Assistant District Supervisor 

Morcan W. Van, Assistant District Supervisor 
Raymonp E. Barton, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
BertraM L. Burk, Jr., Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
WituaM C. Lercue, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Lucitte LortscHer, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

J. James Overturr, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Janet Pence, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

Mrs. Hope M. Pittars, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Frank J. Powers, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Georce E. Reick, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Dusois C. Rune, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Lane Russet, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

Exist WiLLson, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Howarp B. Wotcortt, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Lawrence F. Marcetino, Rehabilitation Officer for the Blind 
Tom L. Anperson, Rehabilitation Officer for the Deaf 


Il. Oakland—Medical Arts Bldg., 2109 Webster St., Oakland 12 


Lestie O. Anas, District Supervisor 

Ricuarp Younc, M.D., Medical Consultant 

Ben B. Beates, Assistant District Supervisor 

JEANNETTE C. Greiner, Assistant District Supervisor 

E. R. Beck, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

IpELL S. Brownie, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
CaTHERINE P. Butcuer, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
ExizaBetH C. Crossy, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Warren M. Enostranp, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Joun Hoosyar, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

Bepson Juett, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

Ciirrorp O. Meapowcrort, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Rosert L. Metopy, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Puiie S. Vat, Jr., Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Cuartes D. WiLiiAMs, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Date C. WiLLiAMson, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
ALLEN JENKINS, Rehabilitation Officer for the Blind 


Ill. Sacramento—705 California St., Sacramento 14 

Expen L. Corsy, District Supervisor 

Epmunp E. Simpson, M.D., Medical Consultant 
Frances J. O’Brien, Assistant District Supervisor 
Georce AsKELUND, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Exvin A. Curtis, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
RayMonp JoHNsoN, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Jean ZELLE, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
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IV. Fresno—908 L St., Fresno 1 

Donan W. Biytn, District Supervisor 

Bryson E. Cox, M.D., Medical Consultant 

New MacDonaLp, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Georce Ricuarpson, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Ray WuiaMs, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 


V. Pasadena—308 Stevenson Bldg., 30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1 


J. A. Davis, District Supervisor 

Estuer Kirk, M.D., Medical Consultant 

WiLuiaM GrotuEN, Assistant District Supervisor 
FLoyp G. ALLEN, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Carre BrereETON, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Joe Brown, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Crawrorb BrusBaker, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Joun F. Dootey, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Winston R. SmMoyer, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 


VI. Los Angeles—811 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 


W. E. Smitn, District Supervisor 

ELLarENE MacCoy, M.D., Medical Consultant 

James R. Davinson, Assistant District Supervisor 

R. W. Feixg, Assistant District Supervisor 

Harry I. FriepMan, Assistant District Supervisor 

GLENN J. McMULLEN, Assistant District Supervisor 
ARTHUR RasHkow, Assistant District Supervisor 

Josepu O. Stanton, Assistant District Supervisor 
ALEXANDER A. AtLas, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
FRANKLIN C. Baitey, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
James T. Barrett, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

HE EN D. Bernarp, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
WittiaM W. Cuampion, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Henry M. DeGaris, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Rene DeLiran, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Raymonp T. Eppy, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Mitton J. FEINERMAN, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Lee R. Forey, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

A. G. Garris, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

Rosert A. Goptey, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

Z. L. GuLiepce, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
ArtuHur G. Harrett, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
RusseLt C. Hersert, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
BarsparRa LAwreENcE, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
ArtTHUR C. Poinc, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Verena H. Rives, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 

J. Gustave Wuite, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Wayne H. Braptey, Rehabilitation Officer for the Blind 
Tuomas RotuweE LL, Rehabilitation Officer for the Blind 
Harry L. Runnion, Rehabilitation Officer for the Blind 
VALENTINE A. Becker, Rehabilitation Officer for the Deaf 


Vil. Long Beach—620 Times Bldg., 215 American Ave., Long Beach 2 


Anprew Marrin, District Supervisor 
Estuer Kirk, M.D., Medical Consultant 
Josepu O. Stanton, Assistant District Supervisor 
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Cuares Coins, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Siwney EpmMonson, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Ricuarp L. LayMan, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Puittipp YEoMANS, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
James P. McCormick, Rehabilitation Officer for the Blind 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Bakersfield—2030 Nineteenth St. 
Howarp O. Rotanp, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 


Chico—407 Main St. 
Roianp S. APPLEGATE, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 


Eureka—211 Fifth St. 
Ravpu C. SHanxs, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 


Pomona—605 N. Park St., c/o City Superintendent of Schools 
Dorotuy MitcHELL, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 


San Bernardino—305 Platt Bidg., 491 Fifth St. 


R. W. Dutcuer, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Harry G. Kurnasiet, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 


San Diego—522 Spreckels Bldg., 121 Broadway, San Diego 1 
Frank W. Vincoe, Assistant District Supervisor 

Hazet Birp, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Wi R. Hoye, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Ray Jotty, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer * 

Joun C. Scupper, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Santa Ana—1104 W. Eighth St., Santa Ana 

Awnprew J. Futter, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Artuur D. MacFan, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Santa Barbara—325 State St. 

James A. WaLKer, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Epitu FotHerINcHAM, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Santa Rosa—Room 315, Rosenberg Blidg., Santa Rosa 

Rosert F. Hetp, Rehabilitation Officer 

Stockton—Room 502, Stockton Savings and Loan Bank Bidg., 311 E. Main St., Stockton 5 


Bruce E. Epson, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
Joun C. WapnpbeLL, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 


LOCAL OFFICES 


Salinas—110¥% Homestead Ave., Salinas 
E. L. Low, Rahibilitation Co-ordinator 


San Diego—835 Twelfth Ave., San Diego 2 
Joun E. Wimner, Rehabilitation Co-ordinator 


San Jose—Room 28, San Jose High School Bidg., San Jose 14 
D. W. Tuomas, Rehabilitation Co-ordinator 


* Absent on leave. 
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BUSINESS ENTERPRISE PROGRAM 


Los Angeles—811 Black Bldg., 357 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13 
Joun M. Spapine, Business Enterprise Officer for the Blind 


Oakland—2059 Webster St., Oakland 12 | 
Leonarp WykowskI, Business Enterprise Officer for the Blind ‘ 


San Francisco—515 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 2 
Gustave F. Vicren, Business Enterprise Officer for the Blind 


DIVISION OF STATE COLLEGES AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


Avusrey A. Dovuctass, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Chief, ; 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 
Joet BurkMan, Assistant Division Chief, State Colleges and Teacher Education 
James C. Stone, Consultant in Teacher Education, Room 204, 1320 K St., Sacra- 
mento 14 
Henry A. Patnaupe, Associate Construction Supervisor 
DonaLp R. YOUNGREEN, Senior Accountant 


CREDENTIALS OFFICE, 1320 K St., Sacramento 14 
Mailing Address: c/o State Department of Education, Sacramento 14 


Herscuet S. Morcan, Credentials Technician 

Mrs. IrMA Brownstone, Assistant Credentials Technician 
Mrs. La Vepa Harp, Assistant Credentials Technician 
Mrs. Ruta Henoprickson, Assistant Credentials Technician 
Mrs. Marte M. Ler, Assistant Credentials Technician 
EtHet Macpuerson, Assistant Credentials Technician 
Isaac B. Mayers, Assistant Credentials Technician 

Mrs. Atice E. Penney, Assistant Credentials Technician 
Mrs. Georaia Tay tor, Assistant Credentials Technician 
Marjorie A. Trecetvas, Assistant Credentials Technician 


STATE COLLEGES 
CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY, Morrow Cove, Solano County; P. O. 
Address: Carquinez Straits, Vallejo 
Russety M. Inric, Commodore, U.S. N. (Retired), Superintendent 
CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, San Luis Obispo, San Dimas, 
and Pomona 
Juuian A. McPuee, President 
CHICO STATE COLLEGE, Chico 
GLENN KENDALL, President 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno 4 
Arnot E, Joyat, President 
HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, Arcata 
Corne.ius H. Siemens, President 
LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE, in temporary quarters at 5401 E. Anaheim St., 
Long Beach 4 
P. Victor Peterson, President 
LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES, 855 
N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 26 
Howarp S. McDona p, President 
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SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE, Sacramento 17 
Guy A. West, President 
SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, San Diego 5 
Watter R. Hepner, President 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, 124 Buchanan St., San Francisco 2 
J. Paut Leonarp, President 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose 14 
T. W. MacQuarrig, President 


COMMISSION OF CREDENTIALS 


Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Chairman 

Ausrey A. Douctass, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Chief, Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education, Secretary 

Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Chief, Divi- 
sion of Instruction 

Frank M. Wricut, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Chief, Divi- 
sion of School Administration 

Wes ey P. Situ, State Director of Vocational Education 


STATE CURRICULUM COMMISSION 


Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Chairman 

Irwin O. Appicott, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Fresno 

Joun F. Brapy, Associate Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 

Rusie Burton, Teacher, Santa Barbara Senior High School, Santa Barbara 

Mrs. Dorotuy Harsin, District Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 

Roy E. Learnep, Principal, Mark Twain Elementary School, Sacramento 

Ricuarp Mappen, Dean of Professional Education, San Diego State College 

H. M. McPuerson, District Superintendent, Napa Union High School District, and 
Principal, Napa Junior College, Secretary 

WiiiaM G. Papen, City Superintendent of Schools, Alameda 

Jackson Price, District Superintendent, Shasta Union High School District, Redding, 
and Principal, Shasta Union High School 

C. C. TrittincHaM, County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County 


STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
1408 J St., Sacramento 14 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT BOARD 


Tue State Boarp or Epucation, and 

Mrs. Louise Byer Grintey, Berkeley Senior High School 

Ira C. Lanpis, City Superintendent of Schools, Riverside 
Roy E. Smmpson, ex officio Secretary and Executive Officer 
Mrs. Marion K. Wacuuo pn, Assistant to the Secretary 


STAFF 


Ravpnu E. Netson, Consulting Actuary 
Leo J. Reynotps, Assistant Executive Officer 
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